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a hungry and growing boy. On short commons though they were,
there was no opportunity for the crew to supplement their rations
by purchases ashore. The ship paused nowhere between Cardiff
and Rio, and anyhow Rufus's wage of ten shillings a month
scarcely sufficed for extensive shopping. As the weeks passed,
the food became steadily less attractive until the crew decided
that, if they were not to be reduced to semi-starvation, some
active step must be taken. After much discussion they made up
their minds to send a representative to the captain to lay their
complaints before him, and, either because he was too young to
disobey them or because they recognized his superior education,
their choice fell upon the ship's boy.

The captain was not temperamentally disposed to listen to the
grievances of his crew, but, when Rufus had said what he had
to say, he paused for a moment's reflection and then announced
that he would have the biscuits baked.

Rufus returned disconsolate to the fo'c'sle and was greatly
surprised when his report of his interview was hailed as a triumph,
the men explaining that, once the biscuits had been baked, they
could be broken with a wooden pin and the weevils knocked out
before the rest was eaten.

He would quote the incident in later years as an example of
the fact that the most spectacular victories were not always the
most effective and that it was often well worth while to score a
local success even if one could not win a decisive battle.

But in spite of the prestige which he had thus acquired, by
the time the ship reached Rio on December 1, 1876, after more
than seven weeks at sea, Rufus decided that he had had enough.
The experience, by a process of severe trial and frequent error,
had been proved a demonstrable failure. Once he had taken his
decision, he was not slow to act upon it. When the crew were
given shore leave, instead of going into the city with the others
he made for the open country behind. There he lay for several
days in hiding, miserable and famished and without money to
buy food, hoping that his ship would sail without him. Finally,
driven by hunger, he ventured out of his "cache" 5 but the ship
was still in port arid there was already a hue and cry after him,
so that he dared not go near the shops. Sick with starvation, he
threw himself upon the charity of a stout negress, who fed him
for two days on a nourishing but monotonous diet of bananas,
having nothing else to give, and let him take refuge in her cabin.
He was safe for the moment, but this Arcadian interlude could
not last for ever. His generously proportioned protectress began
to make advances to him as unmistakable as thev were unallurin/r.